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people would be disposed to invade and subjugate another country which 
was seen to be defenceless. We are happy to perceive, that with the in- 
crease of commerce, travel, and literature, this prejudice is giving way: we 
wish its entire suppression, and rejoice in the hope that the time will come 
when every man shall hail as a brother man the most distant inhabitant of 
the globe, and regard the shooting of a foreigner in battle with as much hor- 
ror as the murder of his nearest neighbor. 

We now perceive that the friends of peace have a great work to perforin, 
a vast corruption to remove ; a vast delusion to dispel ; a vast reform to insti- 
tute ; and above all, a vast power to encounter : we trust they will be wise, 
bold, and firm. Let us disregard the sneer that we are a handful of benevo- 
lent enthusiasts, indulging the chimera of the revolution of empires. Re- 
membering that twelve fishermen, under Divine direction, overthrew the 
established heathenism of mighty Rome, we may rationally hope, through 
the same guidance, to achieve the same success. • Self-reputed wise men tell 
us that " human nature must be changed before our expectations can be 
realized : while men and their passione are as now, the cessation of war is 
hopeless." Their issue is not only with us, but with that omniscient Being, 
who prophetically declared that nations should beat their swords into plough- 
shares, and learn war no more. Their allegation contradicts the angels of 
heaven, who announced peace on earth and good-will towards men. Armed 
with these predictions, fortified by the forbearing, affectionate injunctions of 
our Saviour, we need not .shrink from the dread array of power we know to 
be opposed to us. We are confident in hope : our struggle may be long, our 
conflict severe, but victory is surely at the end. The martial kingdom of 
the great adversary shall pass away, but the reign of love which shall succeed 
it shall be unbroken through eternity. 



From the London Times, of March 20. 

ENGLAND AND AMERICA — ARBITRATION. 

A poet describes and excuses the pleasure with which a spectator on shore 
may watch the distress of a crew whom wyids and waves are driving to de- 
struction. There is another contrast, however, not so agreeable. It is when 
you are yourself on the treacherous element, when every rope and spar of 
your ship is reflected on the unruffled surface, and your sails hang limp from 
the yards ; but at no great distance, nearer and still nearer, sea and sky meet 
in one dark line, an undulation is evident in the one, the other closes round 
you, and in five minutes you know that every yard of loose canvass will be 
rent into tatters, your good ship be laid on its beam-ends, and your quivering 
masts will either go overboard or drag you to the bottom. It is no great ex- 
aggeration to say that this is a fair account of the English and American mind 
at this moment. Nothing can exceed the perfect placidity, the earnest wish 
to give no offence, the utter absence of envy, malice, or other ill-feeling on 
the part of the British public towards our Republican cousins. We are hon- 
estly and unreservedly wishing them all happiness and honor ; double and 
treble their present population ; " affluence beyond the dreams of avarice" ; 
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the whole continent of America, if they can come by it honestly, naturally, 
and quietly ; everything, in fact, that we should ourselves desire in their situ- 
ation. There is not a lurking feeling' the other way in the soul of one heal- 
thy, sane Englishman. We all hear, indeed, with regret, that there is a dif- 
ference of opinion as to a treaty which not one Englishman in a thousand 
knows anything about, and that the Government of the United States con- 
ceives that our Government has shown a want of proper respect in trying to 
recruit our army from their territory. But the only feeling awakened by the 
intelligence is a hope that where no offence, is meant none will be taken, and 
that we shall not be such fools as to quarrel about nothing at all. On the 
other hand, as we look across the Atlantic, it is impossible not to see that a 
storm is brewing. The journals are full of angry menace and hostile calcu- 
lations. The Senate and House of Representatives are in continual debate ; 
a million sterling has been voted for steam sloops of war, and every Ameri- 
can is evidently under the impression that all the world is watching the pro- 
gress of the quarrel. Such is the dark side of the picture, and we frankly 
confess that we watch the darkening of the ocean and the lowering; of the sky 
with no small uneasiness. 

Under these circumstances all that we want is that the state of English 
feeling should be known across the Atlantic. When a misunderstanding has 
risen up between Mrs. A and Lady B — two excellent country neighbors — all 
about nothing at all, and with no wish except to be friends, the object is to 
let Mrs. A know how unwilling to quarrel Lady B really is, and vice versa. The 
object is to avert that day when, after months or years of cold estrangement 
or bitter recriminations, not to say common discredit, Mrs. A. and Lady B. 
will meet at last and discover they have been under the grossest misappre- 
hensions, and have made great fools of themselves, for the amusement of low 
people and scandal-mongers. Should matters now ripen or rot into war, and 
should two great nations spend £50,000,000 a piece, and five years or more 
in tearing each other to pieces, in capturing merchantmen, burning forts, and 
blackening the character of the Anglo-Saxon race, as it is called, we shall 
only have to patch up a peace at last, with the unpleasant feeling that we 
might have spared ourselves all this trouble, cost, and disgrace, had we but 
known one another a little better. Now is the time, then, for those Ameri- 
cans who do know a little of this country to speak a word for us, at least for 
our extreme indisposition to quarrel, and our wish to show every possible re- 
spect to the United States. We observe with great pleasure that Mr. Sew- 
ard in the Senate, and our old friend General Webb, who knows a little of 
this country, and with whom we had a few passages, have the courage to say 
that they think, in the utter absence of ill intention, there is sufficient ground 
in the present state of both difficulties for friendly conference. As to the 
great Central American mystery — for such it is to the British public, and 
ever will be — it is now admitted, say both these gentlemen, that the British 
Government has offered to refer it to arbitration. The fact was disputed, 
but, as there can no longer be a doubt about it, the present question is 
whether the United States Government will agree to an arbitration or not ; 
and we cannot conceive their refusing, except on grounds which would pre- 
vent arbitration on all questions whatever. That is the present state of this 
question, and we presume a satisfactory one, as far as we are concerned; for, 
should a war unhappily arise, and the blood of half a million people lie on 
somebody's hands, we shall feel much less uncomfortable to reflect that before 
beginning we had offered arbitration, and that the Americans point-blank re- 
fused it. We quite agree with General Webb that " it is unfortunate there 
should have been any mistake or misunderstanding in regard to this offer of 
mediation." " But, the whole matter being now fairly before the country," 
— we are quoting General Webb's words — " these mistakes are of no further 
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importance, and mediation follows of coarse." The Americans, indeed, it 
appears, have a feeling that there is no umpire whom we should accept and 
who would not have a leaning against them ; but, for our part, we are whol- 
ly at a loss to know what potentate on the face of the earth the Americans 
consider so particularly well disposed to British interests as, for our sake, to 
sacrifice character, truth, and the respect of the American people. 

It is alleged by one party of American politicians, and scarcely disguised 
by the other, that the most serious obstacle to the reception of Lord Claren- 
don's explanation in the matter.of the enlistment is, that in the same letter 
he reflected on the conduct of the United States Government in the late tri- 
als. One Senator goes so far as to say that his remarks on this point added 
insult to injury.- Of course we must admit the general rule that an explana- 
tion, in the nature of apology, ought to be as simple as possible, and calcu- 
lated to heal every sore, rather than open a fresh one. No doubt, the grat- 
uitous introduction of a disagreeable topic goes very far to mar the grace 
and destroy the force of an apology ; but, on the other hand, it must be con- 
sidered that it was not Lord Clarendon who introduced the topic of the trials 
in question, but Mr. Marcy, who offered the report of these trials as evi- 
dence of a breach of international law. Lord Clarendon denied that he or 
our Minister in the United States -had committed any such breach of the 
law, and thereby offended against the sovereignty of the United States. He 
had therefore no alternative but to except to the evidence — evidence which, 
for the sake of truth, we must call very repugnant to English notions of jus- 
tice. There are passages in Lord C.'s letters that might be open to excep- 
tion, particularly when he seems to intimate that the United States had de- 
parted from their professed neutrality, in permitting the supply of gunpowder 
and other materials of war to Russia. But a perusal of the correspondence 
shows too clearly that the misunderstanding is not simple, but various and 
miscellaneous. It indicates the existence of a group of unsettled questions, 
as Mr. Buchanan expressed at the Mansion House. There is a running ac- 
count between the two governments, and Lord Clarendon, while explaining 
the real extent of the enormities ascribed to his own Government, and having 
to rebut an exaggerated estimate, founded on certain legal proceedings, very 
naturally stated his own estimate of those proceedings. Had he held silence 
about them, he would have been set down as fully committed to their fairness 
and the political consequences founded on them. It may be very unpleas- 
ant, very undignified, and very quarrelsome to be glancing from one disa- 
greeable topic to another, and explaining and recriminating in the same 
breath ; but there is no help for it under certain circumstances, and we are 
disposed to fear it must always be the case between us and our Transatlantic 
cousins. There are apologies to be made on both sides ; and if ever the 
United States do condescend to arbitrate, the referees ought to take the whole 
group of difficulties bet-.veen us fairly in hand, and dispose of them all by an 
apology to be made by both sides, in words as comprehensive and emphatic 
as the English language can supply. 



NATIONAL INDEPENDENCE. 



The idea of an exclusive attachment to a particular confederacy in total, 
or at least comparative disregard of all others, is almost universal among 
men, and has been ingrained in their minds from the infancy of the world ; 
and it has hence been generally but erroneously concluded that it is an 
innate sentiment, implanted by the Creator, as an indication of duty, and a 
direction to affection and conduct. But it is not difficult to show another 
and an insufficient origin to this idea, or its pernicious influence on mankind. 



